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SERVITUDE 


SERVITUDE is very ancient. We may strain our eyes 
through the twilight of early myth and dubious 
history, yet never discover a time, since Job and 
Cecrops lived, when servants were not. It is so 
natural for the rich to buy, and for the strong and 
crafty to usurp, the services of those who are poorer, 
feebler, or more ignorant than themselves, that the 
problem has been worked out alike all the world 
over. Society divided itself into two great classes, 
the Bond and the Free, though each of these classes 
ramified and subdivided itself almost endlessly. Few 
of us have any adequate idea of the immense dispro- 
portion, in most countries, between those who have 
commanded obedience and those who have rendered 
it. Many well-meaning persons are in the habit of 
writing and speaking as if slavery had been invented 
for the especial purpose of cultivating American 
sugar and cotton by African labour, and as if the 
‘domestic institution’ were a span-new abuse. 

This is far from being the truth. A white skin has 
not always secured an immunity from. bondage. 
Seventy-five years ago, it is no exaggeration to say 
that four-fifths of the population of Christian Europe 
were under thrall to some one or other. In this 
rough estimate must be reckoned the serfs of Russia, 
Poland, and Hungary, the slaves of Denmark, the 
vassals of the Church, the Crown boors, and the 
innumerable peasants who were bound to the soil, 
throughout the wide continent. Add to these the 
servile race who toiled in the mines of many countries, 
and even in Scotland, without the right to choose a 
healthier occupation ; add also the vast multitude of 
slaves and soil-bound cultivators belonging to Asia, 
Africa, and Spanish America, and we might almost | 
venture on the paradox that the normal state of man | 
was not freedom, but its opposite. 

The old system, however, was rotten to the core. | 
It fell before the storm-blast of the French Revolu- | 
tion, and if some portions of the antique superstruc- | 
ture still exist, they drop singly and unpitied, like | 
dead leaves in December. 

For all that, in spite of all that we hear and read | 
about the majesty of the popular will, the change is a | 
recent one. It is not so very long since Gibbon, in 
computing the powers of resistance possessed by the 
civilised world against any future irruption of bar- | 
barians, mentioned ‘the hardy soldiers of Russia, the | 


gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid freemen of 
England.’ Few casual readers, now a days, would 
perceive that a compliment was conveyed in these 
words at all analogous to the boast in our fine old sea- 
song, that ‘ Britons never will be slaves.’ The word 
‘freeman’ indeed is now in somewhat ill odour; it 
is associated with venal votes, drunkenness, obtuse- 
ness, and all the worst qualities of a bought-and- 
sold elector. It once had a more honoured signi- 
ficance, for it denoted an independent position at a 
time when independence was rare. How slavery 
began, we cannot tell; but, though direct proof be 
absent, it is not difficult to conjecture that the first 
workers under compulsion were captives taken in 
war. Insects may be as resolute slave-owners as any 
of President Davis’s constituents, since Reaumur 
discovered how the ants of South America sally forth 
to kidnap hundreds of the black ‘slave ants,’ destined 
to do the work of the warlike colony. Early history, 
whether sacred or profane, gives us countless instances 
in which whole tribes ard nations have been exposed 
to the sad alternative of chains or the sword. We 
need not go back to such trite examples as those 
which the Helots present; there were numerous 
slaves in Greece, before ever a Dorian spoon dipped 
in the black soup of Sparta. The brass-greaved 
heroes who beleaguered Troy looked on captives as 
the most legitimate part of the spoil they coveted. 
In the cruel old wars of the East, few obtained mercy 
except from motives of self-interest actuating the 
victor. Here, an Assyrian king would sweep off an 
entire race to hew wood and draw water; there, a 
Pharaoh would impose the yoke on the free necks of 


| a neighbouring tribe. The great army of Xerxes 


comprised myriads of slaves; no Persian monarch 
moved without a like imposing train of subject beings 
—men whose hearts were not in the war, and who 
were scattered like sheep before the onset of a hand- 
ful of Grecian freemen. 

All slaves were not prisoners to bow and spear; 
some were criminals, or the offspring of criminals ; 
some were debtors, or the descendants of debtors ; 


| others were poor, and had bartered liberty for 


bread. Kidnapping was very common. How readily 
did the company of merchants agree to buy Joseph 
from his envious brothers! It was not the first 
bargain in human flesh, be sure, that those worthy 
folks had driven. The pirates who haunted the 


Aigean were not a whit more scrupulous than 
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the Barbary corsairs of a later day. No man was 
so rich or highly placed as to be quite sure that 
some chapter of misfortunes might not one day 
bring him to the servile state. There were great 
distinctions among the slaves in old Hellas. Some 
were lettered and polished, rich in accomplishments 
and knowledge, and valued as the choicest possessions 
of a discerning master; such slaves as these were 
actors, gues, sings, dancing-girls, or the like. 
Then there were the plain workers—smiths, carpen- 
ters, domestics, and so forth, who were not habitually 
treated with scorn or harshness. Beneath this was 
a lower class of live chattels—the stupid, the lazy, 
the ignorant or barbarous, and these were in all 
respects regarded as animals of an inferior kind, and 
dealt with as such. These observations apply to the 
slaves of Athens, Corinth, Thebes. i 8 
maintained under her martial thumb two orders of 
toilers under compulsion ; the lower, consisting of 
our old friends the Helots, did the rough oak of 
Lacedemon; the higher comprised the Pericceans, 
who were serfs rather than slaves, and whose duty 
<i yA py ye : at 
e, thoroughgoing in things, adopted 
: = i intitution’ with  y ey" avidity ; it 
up a in her social system; for the r 
civis y thy cen of a sturdy and stilf-necked dis- 
ition, and did not take kindly to work and wages. 
e patricians, the knights, the Upper Ten Thousand, 
had sore need of attendants more Mastic, nimble, and 
obsequious than their sesterces could hire in the 
forum ; so the haughty armies that bore S.P.Q.R. 
on — = standard went about ~ world slave- 
catching. e plantation system is due originally to 
Roman invention; so is compulsory labour im ‘the 
mines. One patrician kept swarms of captives toiling 
in the subterranean darkness, like gnomes, to produce 
copper or gold for the market; another tilled his 
estate in C by the unwilling hands of the old 
soldiers of Mithridates or Zenobia; a third ‘ went 
in’ for gladiators, and invested largely in those 
secutors and spearmen whose blood was to fatten the 
dust of the arena. No wonder the Romans had to 
trample out a Servile War, with such elements of dis- 
content and passionate sense of wrong scattered 
about their country. The marvel is rather that the 
luxurious slave-owners, fanned on their purple 
couches by slavish hands, anointed by slaves in the 
bath-room, robed by slaves in the vestiary, fed, 
amused, instructed, cringed to by slaves, were not 
more frequently massacred by those whose liberty 
they had stolen. But it is probable that the humbler 
citizens, like the ‘ poor whites’ of the South, were the 
true bucklers of the outnumbered nobility, and that 
the discontented slaves trembled at the prospect of 
finding themselves face to face with the armed 
democracy of Rome. The wealthy Quirites had 
another —_— in the affection and loyalty of their 
freedmen. enfranchised persons were of tried 
merit, and their fidelity to their late owners and pres- 
ent apiveee was illustrated by pay vases traits 
which history has recorded. Free-born servants, on 
the other hand, were exceedingly scarce : clients and 
parasites were to be had by any one who was lavish 
of good cheer and small coin, but the household work 
was done by slavish hands. So fully was man’s pro- 
in man recognised by Roman law, that a man’s 
i were his goods and chattels, and he could 
Oe cuarnte his son by a mock-sale of the young 
man to somebody else. 
The East maintained the doctrine and practice 


of the hired servant; yet 


seldom in a more comf: position than the latter. 


There was no plantation-system known in Asia. The 
cultivator was often a serf incapable of quitting the 
spot where he toiled, and ground down by impost and 
tribute. But he was not a slave; the und he 
ploughed was his own, and he had some rights which 
even respected. The Mohammedans treat 
slaves, so far as we know, in precisely the same way 
in which bondsmen were treated by the idolaters of 
Egypt and the star-worshij of M i 

T are old still alive who were once pur- 
chased in a public mart, and who, like the J of 
Scripture, rose to + power and wealth by the 
favour of a princely master. The slave is dealt 
with as one of the family, shares in its prosperity, 
and probably earns promotion and freedom. Half the 
courtiers ob an oriental monarch, his | aged 
and his es, his treasurer and chamberlain, are 
emancipated slaves. The servile condition has no 
peculiar disgrace in Moslem eyes; colour is no brand 
of infamy; even the fetich-worshipping negro from 
Sennaar is adopted into the victorious religion, and 
hailed on the instant as a Mussulman and a brother. 
Hassan beats carpets to-day ; to-morrow, he may wear 
silk and gold, may fill his master’s pipe, and seriously 
aspire to marry his master’s daughter. Morgiana, 
honest girl, has only need to keep a sharp eye on all 
suspicious strangers, whether oil-merchants with 
forty jars or not, and she may come to wed with 
young Hopeful, with the full consent of Morgiana’s 

rietor. 

Slavery did not, in Eu Christendom, take a 
form so paternal and indulgent as this. So long as 
some rags and relics of the Western Empire hung 
together, the rich were accustomed to treat their 
domestics with a lazy good-humour. It was no 
longer the fashion for ladies, as in the cruel old 
Seven-hilled City, to stick pins in the inki 
flesh of a tender female slave. It was out of date 
to fling tiresome servitors into the stone-walled fish- 
pond of the hall, to fatten the pampered lampreys 
that feasted there. The so-called citizens of Aquitaine 
and Lycn did not much misuse their animated pro- 
perty: Very different was the conduct of those fierce 

ranks, Visigoths, Vandals, and all the hardy robber 
races of the North ; they parcelled out the lands among 
their chiefs, and the rural population went with the 
land, and suffered, during many a sad century, wron: 
whose full weight and bitterness we are happily 
unable to appreciate. The Gauls and other subject 
races were d to the dust. Tyranny never, 

rhaps, a form so cruelly contemptuous, so 
cok and so hopeless. The villeins revolted now 
and then, as in the Jacquerie of France and the 
Peasants’ War of Germany. But after a brief 
saturnalia of savage retaliation, the old chains were 
riveted on afresh. The unhappy people of Central 
Europe had good cause to envy the servile popu- 
lation of those lands over which the Crescent floated 


supreme. While the serfs of France — under 


that hard and insulting yoke which civilisation 
slowly mitigated, and which the troubles of ’89 
eventually overthrew, England, always peculiar, 
possessed a gentler system. Under the Saxon sway, 
the freemen were cither simple freemen or ‘sixhun- 
dredmen,’ answering nearly to the freedmen of 
Rome, or franklins, thanes, earls, aldermen, and 
athelings. The great class of the bond was divided 
into the two sections of the churls and the theowes, 
otherwise esnés. A wide gulf severed these sections. 
The churl was a serf, but not a slave; he was bound 
to the soil, but he could own property ; he had legal 
privileges ; and his dearest rights as man, husband, 
and father were not trampled under foot, as was the 
case abroad. If a farm were given to a monastery or 
willed to a kinsman, with that farm went smith and 

ter, hind and milkmaid. But emancipation 
was readily to be bought for money, or earned by 
good service against the Danes, The churl had but 
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not so well off. They ranked 
to them, whereas honest 


dest baron never pretended to 

such absolute anthority over his vassals in 

as was exercised by French nobles. Long before the 
Reformation, though much of feudal service remained 
legal, no serf trod the soil of England. In Scotland, 
the i to a later day. Not only were the 
colliers and salters bound to toil in their pits, through 
successive generations, in the midst of depravity and 
enforced ignorance, but strange stories are told of 
the isting in remote districts; thus, in 


than 

times, the household domestics were very 
, in England most usually, free persons. The 

telaine presided over a bevy of maidens, who 
plied their spinning-wheels or distaffs, who carded 
wool, twisted flax, and bleached linen, under her 
superintendence. But the cook was almost always 
a man, the scullions were boys, and the turnspit 
was sometimes a four-footed creature, sometimes 
a urchin, mottled with perpetual roast- 
ing before a huge fire. The sewers, boteler, grooms 
of the chamber, pages, and so on, were of course of 
the male sex; indeed, medieval households consisted 
mainly of males. Tom, and Peter, and Stephen did 
a great many things which we now commit to house- 
maids and kitchen-maids, just as Giacomo and Carlo 
make the beds and sweep the floors in the palazzo of 
some Italian grandee. Even Master Slender, who was 
but a poor gentleman, kept, as we know, three men 
anda maid. The Lord Ogle, or his Grace of Northum- 
berland, whose curious wills and year-books amuse 


In feu 
tsuall 
lady c 


the devotees of the British Museum, kept up a small | Of 


army of masculine retainers. In our days, two at 
least of Master Slender’s men would be replaced by 
feminine sentatives, and the whole tenor of the 
a shews how few channels were once open 
for industrial enterprise. 

There was one especial reason for the maintenance 
of a host of men-servants ; nobles and estated gentle- 
men went to fair and market, to church or assize, or 
even through London streets, at the head of their 
—— Their men followed them badge livery of 

ily colours, wearing their lord’s in silver, 
and prepared with sword and dagger to ruffle it for 
the credit of the good house at home. Then Capulet 
and Montague, Neville and Clifford, would meet ; and 
the blades flashed out, and blue coats were pitted 
against tawny coats, and the streets witnessed much 

rd play, with abundant bruises and some 
rae ed, until the civic a — with clubs 

t the weapons down, an itch up a 

When the country grew more alte under } 

i ’s firm sway, a new fashion came up; 
‘French thrift, as Falstaff calls it, prevailed; the 
old swashbucklers were discarded, gentlemen of 
the highest station appeared in public with but a 
single page. Presently, too, this very page was meta- 
morphosed. A knight’s or peer’s page was once, as 

pages still are, scions of some ancient family. It 


was thought no disgrace to gentle blood that its 
owner should learn to carve ckilfully, to pour wine, 
to hand cup and platter, and to de fifty things which 
we now esteem as menial offices. Such accomplish- 
ments were then considered fitting parts of the educa- 
tion of even a king’s son; they earned ie oe 
a promotion to the aspirant. first 
step of the ladder of chivalry was the sideboard, 
Every great lady had her waiting-gentlewomen, her . 
usher, pages, and soforth. The principal nobles were 
dail erg ogee y in the a oes 
nephews e mtry ; the monarch’s 
a attendants were jem Ae of titled families 
With the lapse of time, this antique ceremonial 
decayed. In 1689, the Duke of Beaufort alone nas 
— cumbrous splendour of the days of =. e 

one had pages and equerries of high degree, for 
whose instruction and ahnanaeab in life he had 
pledged himself. But long before this, the youths 
who bore the jewelled sword, or carried the em- 
broidered mantle of a master, had ceased to be chosen 
for any other merits than their sprightliness and 
intelligence. The pupil had been converted into the 
Mercury. More women were employed in household 
affairs, with each succeeding generation, as men 
found more profitable occupations, and as commerce 
expanded. Still, a great mansion of the eighteenth 
century was not without a sufficient garrison of plush 
and powder. In addition to the many maids over 
whom the staid housekeeper ruled with her ivory 
staff, not always a mere symbol of authority, men 
still abounded. There were the running-footmen, 
clad in white, those human meteors that ran before 
my lord’s coach-and-six, and whose x poles were 
useful in those days of miry roads and uent floods. 
There were the bewi coachmen and postilions ; 
the ‘running-master’ of the race-horses, who answers 
to a modern trainer; the ms, porter, and groom- 
porters ; footmen, m of the chambers, the butlers, 
deekers, and the ‘rubber,’ whose business it was to 
wax and polish the oaken floors in true Parisian style. 
There were still a few pages, though already the order 
had grown obsolete, as it remained until more recent 
times, when the e once more reappeared in a 
galaxy of buttons. Above all, there was what we 
call the valet, gravely styled, in the early Georgian 
epoch, a gentleman’s gentleman. 

It has often been alleged that in bygone days there 
was more of genuine sympathy and attachment 
between master and servant than is now the case. 
course, we must take this assertion, like all others 
which seek to shew us the past through a dim 
enchanted haze, with the addition of a few grains of 
salt; but it has bably some truth in it. People 
spoke more iliarly to their servants then than 
now ; meddled with them more; asked their advice ; 
praised them heartily when pleased, and not seldom 
cursed and cuffed them when things went = 
We wonder at the flippant playfulness with whi 
young Sir Harry, on the stage, jibes, rates, or applands 
his booted domestic, ‘Tom, = rascal.’ e are 
surprised that the theatrical y Betty, or Lydia 
Languish, is so playfully communicative to her white- 
aproned Abigai The tone is a traditional one. 
Lady Betty was once very nearly as ignorant and 
silly as her untaught soubrette; Sir Harry’s common 
conversation was not much more intellectual than 
Tom’s, so the gulf to be bridged over was a short one. 
But servitude was not pe ae even then. Py 
Betty thought no more of emphasising a reproof wi 
a sound ie on the ear oft the offender, than of 
correcting her lapdog; and the squire or my lord 
was not very measured in his wrath when John 
y in fault. To be sure, master and 
in the eye of the law, but 
differed from practice. Out on the teful muti- 
neer, cane him, horsewhip him; strip his livery off 
the villain’s shoulders; duck him in the horsepond, 


Thomas was d 
man were eq 
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uire Western was 
t John mas take out a 


some of you. And very likely 
obeyed to the letter. 
summons for the assault if he can. Any magistrate, 
until that terrible Sir Richard held his court at Bow 
Street, would have pooh-poohed the complaint. With 
all that, there is much that is pleasing in the past 
relations of master and servant, of waiting-woman 
and mistress, as we see them reflected in the mirror 
of bygone literature. That maid in Molitre’s Tartuffe, 
next to the grand hypocrite himself, is the life and 
soul of the piece. How she loves the family that she 
serves ! Her whole heart belongs to them; she 
identifies herself with their fortunes in weal and woe ; 
she is as anxious in their behalf as if they were her kith 
and kin. The books of the dead centuries, whether 
they deal with fact or fiction, are full of instances 
of the tenderest and stanchest fidelity on the _ 
of servants. Sometimes occurs an episode of black 
treachery, or of a coarsely venal spirit; but it is 
evident that there then existed a class of domestics 
who were born in their master’s house or on his land, 
who served father and son with unblemished faith, 
and whose last thought would have been to ‘ better 
themselves.’ 

At the present day, we find household service more 
strictly professional in England than in any other 
country. The rule holds good with us—once a servant, 
always a servant. Jeames wears the plush of many 
masters. Like a gigantic chameleon, he is crimson 
for Sir John, sky-blue when he polishes the banker’s 

late, claret-coloured as he ushers in the patients of 
Dr Pillem, and canary when he stands behind the 
carri of the Dowager Countess of Broadacres. 
But, through all these changes of tint and shoulder- 
knot, he is Jeames still ; Jeames, until the day when 
he shall proudly inscribe the name of ‘ James Plushley’ 
over the door of his newly opened public-house. Nor 
do I think that Mary the parlour-maid, or Susan and 
Jemima, whose service es a humbler range, will 
ever earn a living in any other station in life than 
their present one. They will never migrate to a 
counter, nor manipulate a sewing-machine, nor join 
Miss Faithfull’s band of feminine printers. They may 
marry Jeames, or the policeman, or the green- er, 
but their profession while single is chosen for better 
for worse. In Germany, now, another practice pre- 
vails. Girls of very respectable families are sent to 
service as to a school. They are not attracted by 
wages, but by the ambition of acquiring housewifely 
lore. They scour and scrub to-day, that to-morrow 
they may be fit for the laborious post of a German 
matron. Many large restaurations in Deutschland 
are crowded with young women of the burgher class, 
who give their services in return for tuition in the 
mystery of cooking. They study this art, according 
to Teutonic principles, most intently, that they may 
find favour in the eyes of the future spouse. The 
kitchen of such an establishment is a curious sight. 
Yellow-haired Bertha is —_ into the saucepan, 
where simmers some dia lical’ mess of pea-shells, 
brown sugar, pork, vinegar, and cabbage ; blue-eyed 
Katrina is preparing to pour over the seething halbs- 
braten that sweet sauce without which her betrothed 
Hans cannot dine. Veal and raspberry jam! Head 
of Lucullus! how strange are the tastes of man. 

It is proverbial that foreign servants are much 
more familiar in demeanour, and expect to be talked 
to on much more equal terms, than our own. This 
remark is only true of that part of Central Europe 
commonly traversed by tourists. Russian servants 
are patient, obsequious creatures; Poles are respect- 
ful, and Austrians shew a formal deference to their 
employers. French, Swiss, and Belgian servants are 
certainly frank of speech. They venture on remarks, 
jokes, and queries, which from an English domestic 
would be justly deemed impertinent, but which are 
not impertinently meant. They will argue the point, 
too, in a manner that would have deligh Mr 


Midshipman Easy and his philosophical parent. As 
a general rule, I should say that French masters and 
mistresses were a little afraid of their retainers, 
When a Gallic family moves from Paris to the 
country, or vice verad, there is no attempt at sendin 
the servants by second-class train. hite-cap) 
bonnes, the cook with her grizzled head tied up ina 
gaudy handkerchief, the spruce femme de chambre, 
and sleek-haired Baptiste the footboy, occupy seats in 
the same first-class carriage which conveys Monsieur, 
Madame, and the few but noisy children. A practi- 
cal equality is one of the most cherished of our 
nei tc ‘ideas.’ It is not without difficulty that 
a Frenchman can be induced to wear livery; he calls 
it a badge of tyranny, a feudal abuse, and much more. 
I have seen an honest Norman lad tear the coroneted 
buttons from his new coat, and roll in the dust, howl- 
ing as if the plush he had been coaxed into wearing 
had been the shirt of Nessus. It takes a high wage 
and much cajolery to reconcile a Gaul to such a 
costume. Italian servants also dislike livery. But 
a well-whiskered man, elaborately got up in gloss 
black, with rings, studs, chains, scented handkerchiel 
and embroidered shirt, will meekly do the whole 
work of housemaid, footman, and what not, and will 
work harder than the drudge of a London lodging- 
house, while outshining his 2 in gorgeousness 
of raiment and polish of manner. Yet this invaluable 
satellite has one tender point: it is a sin against his 
caste to carry a parcel, however small, through the 
public streets; that is porter’s work, peasant-girl’s 
work, so hire a facchino at once, and leave Luigi to 
his dusters and his Turk’s head brush. 

Of the ‘helps’ of America, little need be said. 
The best of them—and even those are uncouth and 
unmanageable enough—are Irish or free blacks ; the 
few native-born Americans who eat the bread of 
servitude contrive to give their hirers no cause to 
congratulate themselves upon that fact. The slaves 
of the South, however, are by no means so timid 
and deferential in manner as some of us suppose. 
They are familiar, jocose, or argumentative by turns, 
and it is only the ultima ratio of the cowhide which 
reduces them to passive obedience. Implicit respect- 
fulness is not, indeed, a plant of American —_ 
How much have I said of servants, and how little of 
employers! and yet there is much to be said on both 
sides, Virtues are plenty on earth, but so are faults. 
We have no right to expect people to be much more 
perfect than ourselves, even though board and lodgi 
and a few pounds a year go to the bargain; an 
there is sterling truth in the old proverb which 
declares, that good masters make good servants. 


A DUEL ON THE TIGHT-ROPE. 


Te taste for rope-dancing which the celebrated 
Madame Violante brought into fashion in the earl 
part of the last century, flourished nowhere so muc 
and long as in Dublin, where the agile lady esta- 
blished herself, and opened a theatre, the attractions 
of which for a time sw ed every other place of 
public amusement. M e Violante was the Blondin 
of her day, but more of an artist, and less of an acro- 
bat. She treated the public to scenic effects they had 
never witnessed before; she trained some notable 
actresses—among whom was Peg Woffington—and 
carried rope-dancing to so high a pitch, that the beau 
monde of Dublin talked of, and attended to, nothing 
else for some years. Long after the days of her 
management had gone by, and her theatre passed 
into other hands and uses (it is said to have become 
a Methodist chapel), the relish for this ies of 
rformance was strong enough in the public mind 
to produce a kind of civil war wqeoding e merits of 
two rival rope-dancers, who had established them- 
selves and their ropes at opposite ends of the city. 
One astonished the natives of the then fashionable 
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Liberties, the other amazed the dwellers of the New 
Town, which had not then extended to Merrion 
Square. They had arrived in Dublin on the same 
day, set up their rival camps, and sent forth their 
manifestoes next morning; and henceforth there was 
nothing but contention at dinner-table and tea-party, 
in tavern, coffee-house, and billiard-room, concerning 
the moral, social, and acrobatic worth of Signor 
Sarfuico and Monsieur Perote. 
As their names and titles indicate, the one was an 
Italian, and the other a Frenchman. Sarfuico was 
oung, muscular, and tall for a gentleman whose 
usiness had to be conducted on the tight-rope. 
Perote’s age could not be ascertained ; his adver- 
saries asserted that the blackness of his thin hair was 
owing to dye; he was small, slender, and wind-dried, 
professed to have been brought up on the rope, and 
considered it the grandest and most elevating of 
human pursuits. Signor Sarfuico was grave, silent, 
and even dignified. On the hemp he danced the 
latest minuet, carried a hamper of glass on his back, 
and balanced his sword on his chin with a taciturn 
stateliness sufficient for a cardinal in full canonicals. 
His Gallic antagonist talked with immense volu- 
bility throughout his performance, generally in his 
own praise and that of his science, as he pleased to 
call it ; related his experiences, delivered his opinions 
on men and manners, and exchanged repartees with 
his Dublin audience. Signor Sarfuico assured the 
ublic that he was the last scion of a noble Florentine 
fenily. Monsieur Perote boasted his descent from a 
- line of rope-dancers, and took special pride in one of 
his ancestors who performed before Henri Quatre. 
Each gentleman professed to know nothing of the 
other, but their mutual hatred was said to exceed 
that of ordinary rivals; through their respective 
satellites a whisper oozed out that they had travelled 
and danced together for years on the continent—that 
their quarrels had latterly been such as to call for 
police interference—and that they had separated with 
vows of vengeance on each other; some intention 
of that kind was supposed to influence the French- 
man’s movements in particular, for wherever the 
Italian went, there he followed him, and set up his 
op g camp. ; . 
ey were both excellent in, or rather on, their 
peculiar lines. As ropes were walked or danced in 
those days, Dublin had not seen their equals, and 
they divided the town between them. Dowagers 
fought their battles over the cards; young men 
uarrelled in coffee-houses, and met next morning in 
the Pheenix Park about them ; family controversies 


arose—social circles split and fell away—people altered 
their wills—old friends passed each other without 


speaking—and engagements were broken off, on 
account of Signor Sarfuico and Monsieur Perote. 
They got mixed up with politics, as what in Dublin 
did not? The popular or Irish party were the chief 
supporters of Perote ; he bowed to the carmen, and 
wanted justice for Ireland. The high Tories and 
friends of government, on the other hand, lent their 
strength to Sarfuico ; he was a reduced gentleman, and 
no doubt of sound principles. The Irish party being 
the most numerous, gave Perote a considerable 
majority, and what was still more in the Frenchman’s 
favour, the ladies threw their weight into the scale. 
In spite of the better looks and higher pretensions of 
his rival, Monsieur Perote’s abundant compliments 
and general devotion to the fair sex carried the day; 
the ladies, young and old, espoused his cause as ladies 
only can; and their influence, great as it is, and has 
in all times and places, had a power on the 
banks of the _—— those days sufficient to swamp 
any opposition. Monsieur Perote’s fame and cash- 
x went up at a rate which threatened extinction 
to his rival, till the Italian’s ingenuity found out a 
mode of making things more than even. Sarfuico 
raised his rope. The elevation was full twenty feet 


above anything Perote had ever attem The 
bare advertisement drew a considerable house on 
the first evening of exhibition; and when it went 
abroad how he carried the sack, - balanced the 
sword, and drank a glass of wine to the health of the 
lord-lieutenant, Perote’s popularity fell to freezing- 
point. In vain his most astonishing feats were put 
in requisition: he stood on one leg to no purpose, 
danced the minuet De la Cour with no effect ; not- 
withstanding his bows, the carmen ran to see and 
shout for his daring antagonist ; and though his com- 
pliments rose if possible to a higher key, the ladies 
deserted him and his rope. 

At this epoch, it became public by their joint adver- 
tisement that Sarfuico and Perote had made friends. 
Why and how, their most confidential advisers could 
not declare, but it was generally believed that, as 
became his position, Perote had made the first over- 
tures, and Sarfuico, remembering former days, and 
not unwilling to rule over his enemy, agreed to let 
bygones be bygones, and receive him into his service. 

ey were henceforth to act together, and the surmises, 
speculations, and reports that went through Dublin, 
when that announcement was issued, were unexampled. 
Would the Italian bring down his rope? Would the 
Frenchman elevate his? Would the stage admit of 
two ropes? Would there be anything more than the 
old tricks ? Heavy bets were taken on those important 
questions, and a full hour before its doors were opened, 
a crowd that might have filled a building twice the 
size, had colle in front of Sarfuico’s theatre. The 
getting in and getting places was a considerable busi- 
ness ; and when no more seats could be found for the 
ladies, and no more standing-room for the gentlemen, 
the curtain rose.- Then what a surprise for the eager 
faces—what a ema of wd conjectures 
—what a losing of heavy bets appeared, for there was 
Sarfuico’s rope alone, at its highest elevation, and there 
were the rivals both upon it. The Italian looked more 
than usually grave and grand ; the Frenchman deter- 
mined and unflinching, as if his courage had been 
screwed up for some desperate purpose. The one 
bowed solemnly to the boxes, the other to the whole 
house, but it was carelessly done, and Perote’s hand 
was not even laid on his heart when he turned to the 
ladies. 

As soon as the house recovered from its amazement, 
it made the roof ring and the rope tremble, not to 
speak of those who stood on it, with thunders of 
applause. Sarfuico’s theatre, it must be premised, had 
been an ancient windmill of more than common height, 
which allowed room for his present elevation, and 
there he and his former rival stood some forty feet 
above the stage. Most people expected the French- 
man to fall, but he did not. The Italian had eyvi- 
dently no notion of the like ; he received the ovation 
as his due ; and the little dark man who acted as his 
crier—by the way, he called him Manifestato—came 
forward and announced that the ladies and gentle- 
men were that evening to witness a performance 
nevér before exhibited on any stage; it was called 
the dance of friendship, invented by Monsieur Perote, 
and immensely improved by Signor Sarfuico. 

The two on the rope immediately began to put 
themselves in dancing position; they were both in 
the full dress of the period, with lace ruffles, bag- 
wigs, and swords. The eyes of the whole house were 
fixed on them. Signor Sarfuico was still grand, but 
in beginning the dance of friendship, he seemed to 
have some difficulty with his feet. Perote had per- 
ceived this, and made some remark, which nobody 
else could hear; but it aroused the Italian’s anger. 
He raised his hand as if to strike him; the same 
instant, Perote’s rapier was drawn, and before the 
audience could comprehend that they had actually 

ed, Sarfuico’s hanger was out also, and they 
ing at each other on the tight-rope. A pin 
might have been heard falling in the crowded house, 


q 
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where everybody sat still in his p! 
the two fighting in the air. How 
footing, the genius of mischief onl, 
concentrated and malice of 


fearful to see up there in the flickering lamplight. | this 


Pass after pass, lunge after lunge, they made at 
’ each other with the rapidity of lightning. Both were 
swordsmen, but Perote was the best of the two ; 
warded off the Italian’s thrusts with his small 
rapier, and positively seemed more certain of his 
footing than before the quarrel began ; till Sarfuico, 
making one desperate a = gyn a back-stroke 
which threw him off his ce, and at the same 
moment attempted to grapple with his enemy. 
Down he went, and down went Perote. A cry of 
horror rose from the spectators; but some power 


ology which the author has ado 
illustration as may be un 


readers. 
The study of vital force, as exhibited in the healthy 
human i b 


by non-professional 


had interfered on their behalf, for there was the | and 


Italian hanging to the rope by his feet, and the 
Frenchman holding on to it with both his hands. 
* Look, ladies and gentlemen,’ he cried with a face 
of triumph sufficient for having saved Christendom ; 
* behold how I have perilled my life, and, still more, 
my fame, to unmask deceit, and vindicate science! 
Look at the straps attached to his shoe-soles, and 
passed over the rope: there is how he made himself 
safe, and dared to surpass me, whose life was spent 
on the rope, whose great-great-grandfather performed 
before Henri Quatre. I guessed it—I knew it, through 
the inspiration of my science, and I die happy, since 
the villain is unmasked.’ 

Monsieur Perote did not die happy or otherwise on 
that occasion. Before his parting speech was done, 
the spectators had recovered their senses sufficiently 
to give the alarm, and rush to the rescue with ladders, 
fire-escapes, and feather-beds to be fallen upon. He 
was ie safely down; so was Sarfuico, though it 
proved a more difficult business, and the doctors 
never could understand why he did not die of apo- 
oe. From that evening, however, his glory had 

parted—a fact of which the last scion of the noble 
Florentine family was so sensible, that he departed 
also without sound of a and to the great 
regret of several tradesmen. His now successful rival 
made a longer stay and a good deal of noise about 

unmasking ; but the whole scene cured the Dublin 
world of fashion of its fancy for such performances. 
One knows not what Blondin may effect, but the like 
have never been popular among the playgoers of the 
royal city since ft happened to witness a Duel on 
Tight-rope. 


VITALITY VERSUS DISEASE 
THe term ‘vitality, or ‘vital force,’ is employed to 
designate that power which is exhibited in the pro- 
duction and growth of animals and vegetables. Dr 
Carpenter has shewn that it is nearly allied to the 
so-called physical forces, light, heat, electricity, &c., 
and appears different to them only on account of its 

iar relations to matter. Of all the forces observed 

in nature, it is pees the most wonderful, and 
possesses for us the test interest. To vital force, 
man owes not only his existence, but also his growth 
and nutrition, his power of resisting the invasion of 
i repairing injuries, of recovery from disease, 
and of ucing his species. Hypothetically, vital 
force may be regarded as intended to be equally 
powerful in all the individuals of a species; but as 
the force of gravity may be affected by various per- 
turbations in matter, so the vital force by which 
animals are produced, grow, resist disease, and repair 
injuries, is subject to many variations from the normal 
standard, and is misdirected, enfeebled, or lost by 
various antagonistic agencies which interfere with its 


due development and ultimate 
In a recently published melheal work,” Dr Horace 


wer 
ity is 


taken into the system without i 
death, and aie te mee uce a fatal 
result. A small quantity of arsenic is easily disposed 
of by a person in health, and no harm ensues; but 
arsenic, if given im large doses even to a healthy 
person, rye 9 the resistance vitality can oppose 
to it, and d takes place. The physician knows 
further, that whenever health has been deteriorated 
from any cause, and vital force rendered feebler, the 
resistance the bedy can op to noxious agents is 
as agra lessened, and a smaller dose of poison 
s to a fatal result. These remarks are true, not 
only in reference to mineral poisons, but also to the 
subtile poisons of typhus and typhoid fevers, of small- 
pox, scarlet fever, cholera, and the like. These dele- 
terious agents cannot be weighed in scales as we 
weigh arsenic and strychnine ; but it is known equally 
ddiiedl shan tnt enough to kill even a vigor- 
ous person, and that he may recover from a smaller 
one. A feeble person, on the other hand, is borne 
down and overpowered even by a small quantity of 
one of these poisons, and life is soon extinguished. 
Men and women endowed with a large amount of 
vitality, may be able to resist an epidemic influence 
altogether, or at least have fair p se of perfect 
recovery from it. Those, on the con , who have 
been enfeebled by adverse sanitary influences, are 
the first to be attacked, and most certainly succumb. 

Most people are familiar with the fact, that certain 
conditions of life are much more favourable to health 
than others. Impure air, improper food, intemperate 
habits, scanty clothing, and overhard work, enfeeble 
the health and undermine the constitution. In other 
words, they depress the vital force, and render it liable 
to extinction. 

Unfavourable conditions of life, by lowering the 
standard of the general health, will not only predispose 
persons to take prevailing diseases, and render con- 
valescence from them imperfect, but will uce 
maladies specially their own. Ev hysician’s note- 
book contains evidence cf the truth o: Take the 
case of one of Dr Dobell’s patients. This gentleman 
had had singular advantages throughout Gif. His 
physician on aang summoned, learns that he is 
eighty-two years of age; that he was born in the 
country, of healthy parents; was during childhood 


* Lectures on the Germs and Vestiges of Disease, &o. B 
Horace Dobell, M.D., 1861. af ; ° 


appropriately clothed and fed, and encouraged during 
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and amusements conducive 

ime of life. His education was 
nded, but the brain never over- 
wed to mix freely with young 

es, whose example was likely to 
ous effect upon him. As he grew up, 
constantly forewarned inst indulging in 
bit which might introduce disease into his 
blood, and had the 
restraint, to avoid all excesses. He had the 
various ailments of children, broken bones, and dis- 
locations from accident, colds, and fevers. He had 
the duties and trials of adult life 

arising from 


no inj 


contrast to this, place the history of another 
patient, a woman aged forty; the mother of eight 
children. Her medical man finds her ped up in 
bed with a solitary pillow, the lack i dm being 
compensated for by the assistance of a stool. Her 
face is pale, her lips livid, drops of iration stand 
on her brow, and she is unable ty lest life 


pain endured suggests to the patient’s mind the 
hope that death may soon bring her deliverance 
from suffering. Her history is briefly this: She has 
all her life mhabited a stable-yard in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drury Lane. Born of healthy ts, 
who had emigrated from Ireland, and & eng up 
their quarters in London, her youthful bols 
were limited to the stable-yard just mentioned, 
with a gallery running round it, inhabited by a 
erowded colony of her fellow-countrymen. Beyond 
an occasional excursion into Holborn or Long Acre, 
she had, as a child, rarely strayed far from home, and 
a hop-picking excursion into Kent, of a fortnight’s 
duration, was all she had ever seen of the country 
even as an adult. As a young woman she had been 
much exposed to inclemencies of season while hawk- 
ing fruit. She had frequently been stinted of food, 
and been half clad during the winter. In addition to 
various common complaints of infancy, she had, as the 
result of living in impure air, and being supplied with 
insufficient or improper nutriment, been deformed 
by rickets. Repeated attacks of rheumatism had 
resulted in an vated form of heart disease. To 
these morbid conditions was added a liver complaint, 
probably induced by spirit-drinking. The sum-total 
of evils was made up by the supervention of dropsy, 
which, as the combined result of heart and liver 
| disease, was beyond all medical skill to cure, the 
office of the physician being limited to the mitigation 

| of suffering. 
| In these histories the influence of the attendant 
| conditions of life is strongly exemplified. The first 
| = beginning life with a sound constitution, and 
| being surrounded by favourable circumstances, acquired 
' mone of those diseases which 


arise from opposin, 
conditions, and having shaken off the effects of all 
accidental ailments, goes through life with organs 
unimpaired, until at a ripe old age he dies; scarcely 
from disease, but from natural — second 


| patient, equally healthy at first, has m exposed to 
| adverse conditions from birth, and the result is that 
| she has become saturated with disease before middle 
age is passed, and bears the impress in each injured 
organ of the various disadvantages which she has 
encoun 

The case of the female patient is happily an extreme 


————— 


good sense, when away | them 


one, and the attendant conditions are only to be found 
There are, 
who, 


y- 

healthy resistance to disease, and in recovery from it, 
are very t, and are perhaps in no two ns the 
same. ese variations are mai t on the 
e existence or 


y 

apparently in good health, meeting at a 
funeral, going together vito a damp, unwarmed ceme- 
tery chapel on a cold winter's day, and returning 
together all to complain that they have taken a severe 
chill. They dine together, and go to their homes. As 
the result of the chill, one suffers an attack of rheu- 
matic fever ; one has swelling of the body and limbs ; 
one jaundice; one bronchitis; while the rest get a 
restless night, a cold in the head, and think no more 
about it. The interpretation of these variations is 
difficult and intricate, but they may frequently be 
traced with great accuracy to the causes just alluded to. 

The inter-dependence of one deviation from health 
— another is constantly remarked ; and the links 
of connection passing between various diseases, make 
the chain almost interminable. It is curious and 
instructive to trace out with our author how the germs 
and vestiges of disease, from whatever source they 
come, may not only invite other diseases, but actually 
be the causes of fatality in certain diseases, which, 
but for their presence, would not probably terminate 
in death. The term Anemia is applied by physicians 
to a condition of the body characterised by a deficiency 
of the red globules of the blood. The skin grows 
waxy, the lips lose their colour, and all the tissues 
become pale. Anzmia may result from imperfect 
recovery after any disease, or it may be uced by 
bad feeding and clothing, or irregular habits. In 

oung children its ap ce is soon followed 
y rickety and deformed bones. The constitutional 
state which immediately precedes distortion of 
the bones, is evidenced by late dentition, and b 
the union of the bones in the skull being retard 
Then the ends of the long bones begin to enlarge, 
and their shafts to bend; the spine grows crooked, 
the chest becomes contracted, and the child pigeon- 
breasted. In proportion to the intensity of the 
rickets, so is the amount of deformity, and a certain 
arrest of development taking place at the same time, 
a figure may be produced, which even in adult a5 
is dwarf-like, and stunted in all its proportions. e 
skeleton once deformed by rickets, the body is 
exposed to a host of dangers. The various functions 
of the body are performed imperfectly, and a liability 
to many diseases is acquired. Rickets can be traced 
as the distinct cause of death in numerous diseases, 
which, but for its effects, would not prove fatal. 
Bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, whooping-cough, 
measles, are very dangerous affections in rickety 
patients. In these diseases, the respiratory organs are 
unusually taxed, and the deformity of the chest 
renders defective the mechanical power by which 
inspiration is performed. Thus a small amount of 
mucus blocks up the bronchial tubes, an impediment 
is offered to the entrance of air, and as this cannot be 
overcome, the patient dies. 

Fatiy degeneration bears a somewhat like relation 
as a cause of death. The arteries of the brain are 
liable to have their coats insidiously softened and 
made friable by fatty degeneration. When the strength 
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of the vessels is so impaired, their coats give way the 
moment any unusual pressure is put upon them ; and 

e uence is, that a man in the apparent enjoy- 
ment of good health is stricken down by apoplexy, and 
if he survives the stroke, he is probably hopelessly 
paralytic afterwards. A person having fatty dege- 
neration of the heart, is perhaps not in such danger 
of sudden death as is commonly sup ; but if 
attacked by fever, bronchitis, or other lung disease— 
in which e rated action of the heart is needed to 
drive the blood current through the lungs—the 
weakened organ proves unequal to the task, and the 
patient dies. 

These facts shew that, in addition to the various 
forms of pestilence, which stalk about obvious to all, 
there may be germs and vestiges of disease lurking in 
the constitution, and ——s — into serious 
ailments ; or being present, and giving little evidence 
of their existence under ordinary circumstances, may 
yet be the cause of death, on the supervention of 
another disease, which, but for their aid, would not 
inflict mortal injury. So insidious are the effects of 
some of these germs of ey | that although  ! 
recognised b: sicians, they do not appear in the 
bills of te as causes of death, the deaths 
produced by them being registered under the super- 
added ailment. Anzmia and fatty ee are, 
undoubtedly, the indirect causes of death in many 
instances, and yet they have no place in the registrar- 
general’s returns. 

The germs and vestiges of disease, therefore, viewed 
in their remote consequences to individuals, have an 
importance not generally attributed to them; but 
they have also an importance in another and wider 
sense—in their remote consequences to the health 
of communities. Parents cannot suffer permanent 
deterioration of health without transmitting that 
deterioration to their subsequent offspring, and thus 
the feebleness of parents becomes multiplied by the 
number of their children. Seeing that crowds of 
our fellow-beings live habitually under conditions 
which must have the effect of undermining their 
—— and vigour, one may not without reason 
apprehend, that unless some advantageous change of 
circumstances occurs, their progeny must eventually 
die out, or at best become a feeble and degenerate 
race. In an article in The Times, four years ago, this 
subject is thus graphically noticed : 

‘ To understand this, and be too sure of it, we have 
only to take a walk through any of our — 

uarters—Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, the Boro 
Lambeth, all the river-side, Clerkenwell, Gray’s :™ 
Lane, and those numerous smaller districts of which 
the working-classes, for one reason or another, have 
obtained inalienable possession. Take them at the 
hours when they shew—going to their work or return- 
ing from it, or making their ——— or cooling 
themselves in the open air; look at them, and please 
remember that when you have deducted half a million 

ple rather better off, there remain two millions of 

e sort you see before you. Can it be possible that 
they boast the same blood, the same country, the 
same wholesome diet and generous nature, as the 
John Bull of story? Whither have fled his rosy hue, 
his cheerful smile, his round outline, his plump 
cheeks, and brisk gait? That is the myth; this is 
the fact. Divest the crowd of everything that may 
be considered peculiar and accidental; take the 
average, or rather the whole without exception, and 
reflect that these are the children that are to be our 
Suture men and women—these before us are the men 
and women that are to give us more children—to breed 
them, to teach them, and train them, and make them 
men and women. Shocking as it may seem, a plague 
once in twenty years seems but a light evil to so low 
a condition of humanity.’ 

These remarks refer particularly to the poor, who 
are exposed to all the evils entailed upon them by 


penury, ignorance, and improvidence. But their 
more fortunate and richer brethren are not exempt 
from the causes of physical deterioration, and if not 
equally ignorant of the conditions necessary to insure 
healthy vitality, are often careless in observing them, 
and so self-indulgent, that seeds of disease are sown 
which are not easily eradicated. The sufferer from 
gout, proud it may be of his aristocratic malady, and 
accustomed to regard the pain he endures as specially 
his own affair, may probably be surprised to learn, 
that the more frequent his attacks, and the more he 
becomes imbued with the gouty poison, the larger 
crop of germs of disease he transmits to his children. 
The student by profession, who leads a sedentary life, 
and neglects physical exercise, undermines equally 
mental and bodily vigour. The voluptuary who eats, 
drinks, and sleeps beyond what nature requires; the 
libertine who wastes his strength in unlawful fag 
sures, all pay the forfeit in an impairment of vitality ; 
in a shortening of their own term of life, and in pro- 
ducing feeble and degenerate successors. 

The province of the true physician is obviously not 
limited to the cure of serious illnesses, and the relief 
of painful ones. He has an equally important duty 
to fulfil in tracing upwards to their source the feeders 
of the broad stream of disease and death ; in check- 
ing the very beginnings of that death-tide, which, 
like the well-springs at the source of some great river, 
are small and imperceptible at first, but soon swell to 
become a great flood. 

No reasonable doubt can exist that a large propor- 
tion of the first deviations from health are remediable 
when sufficiently early precautions are observed, and | 
the vitiating conditions to which they owe their 
origin are detected and removed. Ignorance on all 
matters connected with the preservation of health is 
no doubt widespread and deep rooted, but the science 
of preventive medicine has in our days made great 
progress, and the efforts of various sanitary associa- 
tions deserve all praise. To the ignorant and intelli- 
gent alike, it is to be recommended that they should 
not regard slight deviations from health as unworthy 
of re; e inconvenience from impaired health, 
without actual sickness, may be slight and transient, 
but if of longer duration or frequent recurrence, it 
may not ‘safely be trusted to time, or to an old wife’s 
nostrum.’ 


SCALING THE EYRIE 


No man who is not a sportsman can appreciate the 
rights and wrongs of game-laws. He wonders at 
their harshness, and he also wonders at the fool- | 
hardiness of those who brave them for the sake of | 
so little gain. The most lenient landowner becomes 
imperative, the most just county magistrate cruel 
and one-sided, upon this matter; and the otherwise 
res ul labourer, upon his part, determined and 
revengeful. The error of both parties is very great, 
and is not to be accounted for upon grounds of reason, 
but of instinct. 

A certain large class of Englishmen are born 
aaa ye just as a certain much smaller class are 

rn ‘ gentlemen-sportsmen.’ Both are commonly 
sound-hearted, thin-brained, and muscular, the main 
difference between them consisting in the fact, 
that one is in a ition to legally gratify his 
favourite passion, and the other is not. Mr Charles 
Boner, the well-known chamois-hunter of Bavaria, 
has given us ample testimony upon this point in his 
lately published Forest Creatures,* now before us. 
Speaking of a nobler game, ind than is now 


eed, 
common in England, but one which is probably not 
more ey and attractive to him than is the 
e 


pheasant to Wiltshire hind, he says: ‘I have 
waited for the stag’s coming at early morning; have 


* Forest Creatures, By Charles Boner. Longmans. 
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followed him in the woods, and listened to and has- 
tened after him in the mountains, when his roar has 
re-echoed from their slopes, and been answered again 
from afar. I know the excitement of pursuit, and the 
delight and the elate feeling when, still incredulous, 
we grasp the indented crown of the giant extended 
at our feet ; and I can understand, therefore, how the 
lord of a domain should be jealous of any encroach- 
ment on his forests, and should fence them round 
with laws and penalties. Heaven forbid I should 
defend inhuman statutes or acts of savage barbarity ! 
but it is, I assert, only he who knows all this, and 
has himself at moments been transported with an 
ecstasy of joy, can comprehend how it should be 
possible to grow into so insatiable, all-absorbing a 
passion as to make a man forget his humanity, and 
in all that relates to this one matter, become a very 
demon.’ 

In 1537, the Archbishop Michael of Salzburg had 
a peasant, who took possession of a stag which he 
found dead in his own corn, sewed up in the animal’s 
skin, and worried to death by his hounds, he himself 
looking on the while. In 1562, a poacher was taken 
in Hesse. The landgrave, ‘in his great mercy,’ remitted 
the sentence of death ; but the man was tortured, his 
right eye put out, and a stag’s antlers branded on his 
forehead. Preserving game was doubtless then, as 
now, an expensive business, but it was nothing to 


the sums expended in the pomp and circumstance | tl 


attending the chase itself. That pursuit was not 
only ‘caviare to the multitude,’ but held in a sort 
of heraldic respect by the Great themselves. It was 
enacted, that whosoever took part in a stag-hunt, 
and employed any but the proper terms used in 
venery,-should be laid over the body of the dead 
stag, and receive three blows with the broad blade 
of a hunting-knife from the hunter of highest rank, 
who accompanied the first with : 


‘This is for my sovereign prince and lord ;’ 
the second with : 
‘This is for knights, yeomen, and squires ;’ 
and the third with : 
* And this what the Noble Art requires ;’ 


and all this went on amidst a tra-la-la on the 
hunters’ horns. Every German princeling had his 
hunting retinue, and a hunting-lodge in every wood. 
In Hesse Darmstadt, in 1725, the finances were in 


such a condition, in consequence of so much money 


having gone to the dogs—and the deer—that when 


L.100 was wanted for some household es during 
the rutting season, it absolutely could not be pro- 
cured ; all that was pawnable had been pledged ; and 
his Serene Highness had to beg for a L.10 note of a 
Frankfort agent, that the hest-onge of his under- 
lings might be defrayed for at least some da: 

till, after reading Mr Boner’s enthusiastic volume, 
we feel inclined to look more charitably than we 
should have thought it possible upon even such 
excess as this. He protests that upon finding himself 
confronted for the first time with the monarch of the 
forest, whose domain he has invaded (with the inten- 
tion of regicide), that the young sportsman holds his 
breath; that his chest swells as though it would 
burst asunder; and that a tremor comes rippling on 
from limb to limb, till his whole body trembles with 
an irrepressible excitement. A majestic sight, indeed, 
must be a ‘royal hart,’ with each antler surmounted 
by a triple prong, and yet bearing that forest of 
branches with such ease that the head is turned on 
either side with a graceful motion, moves langui 
backwards, or is tossed defiantly skywards, as we | 
they were but a chaplet of flowers. The antlers of a 
certain killed in Dessau weighed two-and-thirty 
pounds. ‘Many years gO) says Mr Boner, ‘I was 
walking through the w of Nassau with a forester, 


when he suddenly stopped, and ge wr the ground, 
observed : “ A stag has been here, and he was a stag of 
twelve.” It seemed like second-sight to me then, 
thus to know, by the tracks in the sand, what sort of 
antlers the creature bore on his head.’ And now, 
when our author himself possesses this knowledge, 
and much more, his enthusiasm as a sportsman does 
not seem to have diminished one whit. 

There is fortunately no animal endowed with such 
tenacity of life as that object of favourite pursuit, the 
fallow buck, and indeed with such indifference as to 
wounds ; one sometimes being found very comfortably 
grazing with almost as many bullet-holes in his body 
as spots. ‘The strangest sight I remember to have 
witnessed occurred with a fallow deer, a buck. I came 
suddenly upon him while grazing in a glade, and fired. 
I looked to see the result of my shot, but he neither 
fell nor dashed away. In a moment, he began rocking 
to and fro where he stood. I went bration.» him, but 
he took no notice of my approach, and continued the 
rocking motion as before. ushed him with my 
hand, and he rolled over, and was dead. The shot- 
hole was quite round, and shewed*no redness; not 
the least sign of blood was visible, and the opening 
was filled up by the chewed grass on which the 
animal had been feeding.’ 

The wild boar also ‘ Ties hard,’ but, as a well be 
supposed, after a very undeerlike fashion. This gen- 

eman, as well as his consort, is evidently a great 
favourite with our author. One feature in the charac- 
ter of the female boar he asserts to be not only praise- 
worthy, but lovable. ‘Should a litter have been 
deprived of a mother’s care, the little orphans are 
sure to be adopted by another, who leads them about, 
and protects them as though they were her own.’ 
Nay, she sometimes devours.them also, as though 
they were her own, so that in all respects each is 
treated as one of the family ; but we must remember 
that even gentle-hearted Charles Lamb himself could 
not resist a sucking-pig, even though it belonged to 
somebody else. As for the male boar, who makes a 
meal of his offspring quite as often, his character has 
no sentimental side. ‘Vie will not indeed stop to bite 
you (as his lady will), after he has once failed to rip 
you up in his headlong course, but he is an egotist 
and — Like the Stuart family, he only shews 
himself to advantage when he comes to die. ‘He isa 
bully, in the full sense of the word, but withal no 
coward notwithstanding. If you have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing how unflinchingly he faces his 
enemy, and how Bae he meets death, you will 
forget his bullying, and admire, nay, respect his 
courage. Peculiar circumstances once enabled me to 
share in such a contest. A large boar had been 
wounded, and retreated to a dense covert. We tracked, 
and at last came up with him, concealed amo! 
some thick bushes. How he was wounded, we did 
not know, if dangerously or but slightly only. Three 
strong dogs ot se | the bush, yelping furiously. 
They saw him as he sat within, but could not and 
dared not approach. The forest rang with their bark- 
ings. They at last got nearer, but could do little; 
and the boar, knowing the advantage of his ition, 
was not to be forced from it. He was so hidden by 
the dense branches of the young firs, that even 
had the dogs not been near him, it was impossible to 
fire. 

‘Thinking there might be an opening sufficient to 
get a view of him, and so have a shot at a favourable 
moment when the dogs were on one side, I lay down 
at full length on the snow, and peered into the hollow 
of dark boughs. There sat the sturdy animal of for- 
midable size. His jaws were covered with blood and 
foam, and he was snorting with rage and suffering. 
As now and then the almost frantic dogs closed u 
him, he = 4 made a sweep with his head, and 
— fell back. He was seated on his hind-quarters, 
ike a dog, and did not move to pursue them or rush 


follow every movement that he 

last, however, maintaining his 

had uttered no complaint, so he now met hi 
without a cry.’ 

Mr Boner is excessively that the poets who 
have never seen this admirable creature should have 
ventured to describe him. Thomson, he says, has 
us a bit of painting quite satisfactory to alae 


Or, growling horrid, as the brindled boar 
Grins fell destruction. 


Here all the epithets, which are meant to be charac- 
teristic, and therefore effective, are powerless, because 
incorrect. The boar does not growl: he is generally 
not brindled, but black ; and at no moment could the 
features of the boar warrant the expression “ grin.”’ 
Let us st ‘a sad sweet smile’ instead, and go on 
to the golden eagle, his description of which is beyond 
question the gem of the volume. 

* Not one fowler in fifty thousand,’ writes Christopher 
North, ‘has in all his days shot an eagle.’ Beside the 
difficulty of it, there is a certain daring impiety in 
such an act, which disturbs the aim. Above 
that glorious bird—between him and the sun—no liv- 
i ing can soar.* From a region of unbroken soli- 

he scans the movements of the minutest creatures 
here below with eyes of fire. Even when very young, 
they possess this marvellous power of vision. eaglet 
was tethered to a rock on a mountain summit, where 
from a lurking-place built of loose stones the hunter 
to get a shot at the parents when they came to 
bring it food. Long before he perceived anything, the 
young bird would utter its cry of welcome, and its 
screaming and fluttering would always warn him of 
the approach of those magnificent creatures, who were 
not as yet to him even a point in the sky. ‘Great as 
are the distances which these birds sometimes fly, it 
becomes comprehensible when we know that an eagle, 
as he sweeps freely thro the air, traverses a space 
of sixty feet in a second of time. To be able thus 
rapidly to move along is undoubtedly an attribute of 
wer; but there is something far more imposing, 
more majestic, in that calm, onward motion, when, 
with wings outspread, and quite still, the mighty bird 
floats buoyantly in the atmosphere, upheld and borne 
along by the mere act of volition. The length of 
time he can thus remain nded without a single 
beat of his broad shadowy pinions is, to me, still an 
inexplicable fact. He will sail forward in a perfectly 
horizontal direction for a distance of more than a 
mile, without the slightest quiver of a feather giving 
sign that the wings are moved. Not less extra- 
i is the power the bird possesses of arresting 
himself instantaneously at a certain spot in i 
through the air with folded wings from a height o 


* The golden eagle has frequently been seen soaring above the 
summit of the Wetterhorn and the Eigers, mountains whose 
heights are 11,412 feet and 12,240 feet respectively. 
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ung into the nest, and 
on the magnificent creature moved, calmly and un- 
flurried as a bark sails gently down the stream of a 


, 


many a lamb escapes, and the 
famished screams and passes by,’ earns for the 


a 
— from the Lake of Constance, such an eyrie had 
been tenanted during the breeding season for time 
immemorial; and on July 13, 1860, one Count Max 
Arco, a hero who had shot ten eagles, and a friend 
of our author after his own heart, sat down before the 
place with the intention of rifling it of the eaglet it 
was known to contain. This feat was pronounced b 
the natives to be simply impossible. The wall of 
was five h feet high by six hundred 
broad, and above the recess where the eyrie wes bul 
projected at least five-and-twenty feet. Nearly hali- 
bj up this precipice was a path the chamois took, 
along which a very lo? mountaineer and climber 
might make his way. To approach nearer than this 
to the eyrie was beyond all human possibility. Below 
it, and growing on the path, was one — fir-tree, 
and above grew a lonely red yew. From this yew as 
his hiding-place, the count contrived to shoot the 
female eagle on the very next day, but the killing of 
her mate was a far more difficult matter. For more 
than a week did the hunter pass his days in this 
ambush, and generally in fog or rain. 

On the 19th, ‘the weather being magnificent, I 
went away to my post at half-past one in the morn- 
ing. There was such a hoar-frost that I was almost 
frozen, and by the time it was six o'clock, I did not 
think I could bear it any longer, when, towards eight, 
the arrival of the eagle gave me a little warmth. He 
wheeled round for a w then perched on the v 
summit of the precipice, about two hundred 
off, on a dead tree, and never once ceased ing at 
me in my concealment for full two hours. f hed 
him the whole time with my telescope through the 
small port-hole in my screen, and saw distinctly that 
he was occupied uninterruptedly and exclusively in 
discovering if I was inside or not. His countless 
various movements with the head, neck, and eyes were 
in a high degree interesting. Bitterly uncomfortable 
as it was to do so, I still resolved not to stir, as his 
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The extreme cunning of the creature in letti 
lf in this way completely stupified me. 
‘. I thought, “I do not know 


next day, he shot him dead as he flung 
into his young. 
real difficulty of the matter—the taking the 
i nest— now to be faced in earnest. Th 
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endeavour, it was decided that a 


ET 
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on the earth, They were then drawn up till the 
lowest part hung even with the spot where the young 
fir-tree was growing, and by means of a hook, were 


part, owing 
out with its 
was now kened twen 


nowhere 

light construction, its own weight, light as it was, 
caused it to make a concave line, which was unplea- 
sant to look at. The lower ladder, the craziest of the 
three, thirty-eight feet long, stood at an angle of sixty 


ore —s ba wae, — had a con- 

uring night, thirty-six feet long, and 
destined by me to occupy the central place, as having 
to support the greatest weight, stood perfectly perpen- 
dicular; the third, thirty-four feet in length, formed 
an angle like the first, only in the contrary direction 
—namely, backwards. At the top, it was full two 
feet from the eyrie, and leaned against the lower part 
of it, and on the branches and interwoven boughs of 
which it was built.’ 

Neither woodcutter nor forester would venture upon 
this, averring that whoever got on the topmost ladder, 
no matter how light he might be, must needs fall 
backwards. If they were to get their prince’s whole 
territory for their pains, they said they would not 
attempt such a thing. 

‘Then, said the count, ‘I must needs go up myself, 
for I will not let the eaglet starve after having shot 
the t birds.’ 

Lad directions as to what should be done in 
case of ent; above all, enjoining silence upon the 
others whatsoever they might see occur to him. 
“The foot-ladder was so slender that it rocked with 
my weight very considerably, and I was glad when it 


pro- | to be done? To turn 


at that part of the ladder where it leaned against the 
oe g branches of the eyrie, and had ten or twelve 
rounds still above me. I discovered that the eyrie, 
instead of being two feet high, as we had supposed 
when viewing it from below, was composed of e8 
which had been accumulated by the —_ for years, 
and was nearly eight feet in height. ladder was 
therefore about eight feet too short, in order to 
we eae © See eae What was 
k was not at all to my taste, 
and the hope to be able at least to look into the eyrie 
carried the day. With all heed I mounted higher; 
tting my hands through the ladder, and holding on 
y the branches of the eyrie, and with my feet pressing 
the ladder as closely as ible against it. Ihad now 
the last round of the Nader in my hand, but there 
was still five feet to the nest; so that I was obliged 
ht to the branches that com 
and arms as far as I could into 


fully tested them ke = could 
neither snap in two nor out ; grasping this firmly, 
I thus got me the topmost round of the ladder—one 
er at and ten feet high—but even now I could only 
lean my chin firmly against a stick on the outermost 
edge of the nest, while with both arms I held fast on 
its surface. Just before me lay a half-putrid dead 
animal, alive with a million of worms, and there was 
a stench enough to knock one down from the ladder. 
However, in my unsafe position there was little time 
for giving due attention to all this abomination, 
When I had gained a firm hold, I allowed myself to 
stretch my back and knees somewhat; by doing so, I 

ined half a foot, which just enabled me to peep into 

e nest, where, to my despair, I made the discovery 
that the young bird was sitting in the very hinder- 
most corner, four feet away from me. On gaining 
sight of him, I held doubly tight with my left hand, 
and saluted the young scion of a royal race with due 
aes ee my cap to him, and waving it with 
a shout to the men below. I now cast a look at the 
household arrangements of the eyrie, and discovered 
at least half-a-dozen roe and chamois kids, several 
hares, black-cock, a weasel, &c., all half devoured, 
besides a mass of bones, and skeletons spread out on 
the nest, which was alive with all sorts of vermin. It 
was a veritable carrion-pit, horrid and disgusting. The 
— however, was to get possession of this future 


er.’ 
“The count could not clamber into the nest, for then 
he would not have been able to reach the topmost 
round of the ladder in, so he pulled a stick out 
and poked the young bird, who seized it with his 
talons, whereupon he dra; it towards him. But 
an eaglet is not to be en like a callow hedge- 
8 w. Our readers must procure Mr Boner’s 
volume, and learn for themselves how this furious 


—_——_. 
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oung creature, at such a fearful disadvantage to its 
om foe, was made captive, which is by no means 
the least interesting part of this narrative. The count 
was for a moment ‘without hold or support of any 
ind? 


No wonder that those beneath him were made 
giddy and sick through watching his movements ; no 
Seater that he was himself in such a perspiration 
that the moisture ran down into his shoes, and that 
on coming below he was unable to hold his hand and 
arm quiet from the excessive exertion ; and no wonder 
that he thought of his wife and thirteen children with 
some a during the transit. Altogether, 
i pronounced a feat scarcely suitable for 

ery family-man! In point of interest and 
excitement, however, to us who read of it, the enter- 
rise is probably without a lel, and we thank 
Mr Boner cordially not only for his own part of this 
excellent little volume, but for our introduction to 
Count Max Arco, who scaled the Rohrmoos Eyrie. 


THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION 
EXPEDITION. 


Ar length the continent of Australia has been crossed, 
and the mystery of its vast interior has been solved ; 
but with what a frightful sacrifice of human life has 
this feat been accomplished! Burke, the leader of 
the party ; Wills, the second in command; Dr Becker, 
the health-officer of the e ition ; and two subordi- 
nates, Gray and Patton, have all perished, three of 
them after achieving the enterprise upon which they 
set forth. 

It may be remembered that, in November 1860, the 
Royal Society of Victoria, aided by the government, 
sent forth from Melbourne a party of picked men, 
well equip with all needful stores, and provided 
with camels, procured from India specially for the 

This party was headed by Robert O’Hara 
e,a gentleman of Austrian military experiences, 
and in every way well qualified for the performance 
of the onerous task for which he was selected. His 
instructions were to make the Cooper’s Creek of 
Stuart the basis of his operations, and thence to endea- 
vour to cross the unknown country beyond in the 
direction of the Gulf of Carpentaria. r Landells, 
the purveyor of the camels, was originally the second 
officer of the expedition; Dr Becker was medical 
attendant; and Dr ~ agg We ye pn mg = 
logist of the 1 er di ‘ore the 
my at Cooper's Oreck ; and Beckler and Landelis 
seem to have quailed before the dangers of the 
trackless desert, for they speedily returned to Mel- 
bourne and safety. A young man named Wills, 
attached to the party as astronomer, then succeeded 
to Mr Landells’s place. Mr Brahe, a German, and 
Wright, an experienced bushman, were also officers 
of the expedition. We particularise these names in 
consequence of what follows. 

Leaving Wright to bring up the stores from 
Menindie, on the Darling River, Burke pushed on to 
Cooper’s Creek, where . formed a dép6t, of which 
Brahe. and others of the party were placed in charge, 
with instructions to remain ist four months, whilst 
Burke, Wills, King, and Gray set forth on their 

rilous mission. ys on the 16th Decem- 

r; and Brahe remained at his post until the 2lst 
April 1861, when one of the men, Patton, bei 

oe ox rad their provisions —— short, an 
Wright not having a wi e remaining 
stores, Brahe resolv: to return to Melbourne. 
Before doing so, however, he formed a cache in the 
earth, placing therein five days’ provisions for the 
absent explorers, and a letter stating the circum- 
stances of his de On a tree near the cache, 
Brahe carved with an axe the words 


DIG, APRIL 21 


Patton died on the journey down. Two days after- 
wards, Brahe met Wright coming up with supplies of 
rovisions. The united then returned to 
per’s Creek. No trace of Burke was visible at 
the dépét. The cache was covered with camels’ dung 
as they had left it, and ney it had not been 
disturbed, nor was there any mark on the trees to 
indicate that Burke had been there. This is the 
saddest part of this sad story. Burke, Wills, and 
King (for Gray died in the desert of exhaustion) 
reached the dépét on their return-route—having suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to the tidal flow of the Albert 
River on the north coast—only six hours after Brahe 
left it on the 21st April, but were too weak and worn- 
out to follow Brahe’s party with any prospect of 
overtaking them. When Brahe and Wright returned, 
the unfortunate explorers were actually within a few 
miles of the spot. Had Brahe searched the cache, 
he would have found Burke’s letter (since recovered) 
to this effect, and in all human probability the terrible 
catastrophe which we have now to relate would never 
have occurred. 

But Brahe and Wright neglected to open the cache, 
and consequently returned to Melbourne in ignorance 
of Burke’s proximity. The Royal Society, dissatisfied 
with this result, and seriously anxious for the safety 
of the absent men, equipped a new party, the com- 
mand of which was intrusted to Mr Alfred Howitt, a 
son of William and Mary Howitt. At the same time, 
the Victoria armed steam-sloop was despatched to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, to explore the shores in that 
direction for traces of Burke. From Adelaide and 
Moreton Bay, other expeditions were sent out with the 
same object. Howitt started from Melbourne in July, 
and reached the dépét on Cooper’s Creek on the 13th 
September. Two days afterwards, he fell in with a 
party of natives, who by signs and in broken English 
conveyed to him the intelligence that a white man 
was living with them. This was King, the only 
survivor of Burke’s party. ‘I found him,’ says 
Howitt, ‘ sitting in a hut which the natives had made 
for him. He presented a melancholy appearance, 
wasted to a ow, and hardly to be distinguished as 
a civilised being but by the remnants of clothes upon 
him. He seemed exceedingly weak, and I found i it 
occasionally difficult to follow what he said. The 
natives were all gathered round, seated on the 
ground, looking on with a most gratified and delighted 
expression.” 

rom this wan and wasted relic of the expedition, 
Howitt extracted the following narrative, which for 
simple pathos has certainly never been excelled. 


JOHN KING’S NARRATIVE. 


Mr Burke, Mr Wills, and I reached the dépét at 
Cooper’s Creek on April 21, about half-past seven in 
the evening, with two camels—all that remained of 
the six Mr Burke took with him. All the provisions 
we then had consisted of a pound and a half of dried 
meat. We found the party had gone the same day, 
and looking about for any mark they might have left, 
found the tree with ‘ Dig, April 21. r Wills said 
the party had left for the Darling. We dug, and 
found the plant of stores. Mr Burke took the papers 
out of the bottle, and then asked each of us whether 
we were able to proceed up the creek in pursuit of 
the party. We said not; and,he then said that he 
pet ay it his duty to ask us, but that he himself was 
unable to do so, but that he had decided upon trying 
to make Mount Hopeless, as he had: been by 
the committee in Melbourne that there was a cattle- 
station within 150 miles of Cooper’s Creek. Mr 
Wills was not inclined to follow this’ plan, but wished 
to go down our old track, but at last gave in to Mr 
Burke's wishes. I also wished to go down by our old 
track. We remained four or five days to recruit, and 
make preparations to go down the creek by stages of 
four to five miles a day, and Mr Burke placed a paper 
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in the pl nt, stating what were our plans. Travelling 
down the creek, we got some fish from the natives; 
and, some distance down, one of the camels (Landa) 
got bogged, and although we remained there that day 
and part of the next trying to dig him out, we found 
our strength insufficient to do so. The evening of the 
second day we shot him as he lay, and having cut off 
as much meat as we could, we lived on it while we 
stayed to dry the remainder. Throwing all the least 
necessary things away, we made one load for the 
remaining camel (Rajah), and each of us carried a 
swag [burden] of about twenty-five pounds. We were 
then tracing down the branches of the creek running 
south, but found that they ran out into earthy plains. 
We had understood that the creek along Gregory’s 
track was continuous; and finding that all these 
creeks ran out into plains, Mr Burke returned, our 
camel being completely knocked up. We then intended 
to give the camel a spell for a few days, and to make a 
new attempt to push on forty or fifty miles to the south, 
in the hope of striking the creek. During the time that 
the camel was being rested, Mr Burke and Mr Wills 
went in search of the natives, to endeavour to find out 
how the nardoo grew. Having found their camp, they 
obtained as much nardoo-cake and fish as they could 
eat, but could not explain that they wished to be 
shewn how to find the seed themselves. They returned 
on the third day, bringing some fish and nardoo-cake 
with them. On the followin; 
seemed very ill, and I told Mr Burke I thought he 
could not linger out more than four days; and as on 
the same evening the poor brute was on the point of 
dying, Mr Burke ordered him to be shot. I did so, 
and we cut him up with two broken knives and a 
lancet. We cured the meat, and planted it ; and Mr 
Burke then made another attempt to find the nardoo, 
ing me with hi We went down the creek, 
expecting to find the natives at the camp where they 
had been last seen, but found that they had left ; and 
not knowing whether they had gone up or down the 
creek, we slept in their gunyahs that night, and on 
the following morning returned to Mr Wills. The 
next day, Mr Burke and I started up the creek, but 
could see nothing of them, and were three days away 
when we returned, and remained three days in our 
camp with Mr Wills. We then made a plant of 
{i.e., hid away in the earth] all the articles we could 
not carry with us, leaving five pounds of rice and 
a quantity of meat, and then followed up the creek, 
where there were some good native huts. 

We remained at that place a few days, and 
finding our provisions were beginning to run short, 
Mr Burke said that we ought to do something, and 
that if we did not find the nardoo we should starve, 
and that he intended to save a little dried meat 
and rice to carry us to Mount Hopeless. The 
three of us then came to the conclusion that it 
would be better to make a second attempt to reach 
Mount Hopeless, as we were then as strong as we 
were likely to be, our daily allowance being then 
reduced.. Mr Burke asked each of us whether we 
were willing to make another attempt to reach the 

South Australian settlements, and we decided on 
going. We took with us what remained of the pro- 
visions we had planted—two and a half pounds of 
oatmeal, a small quantity of flour, and the dried meat 
is, with powder and shot, and other small 
articles, made up our swags to thirty pounds each, and 
Mr Burke carried one billy of water, and I another. 
We had not gone far before we came on a flat, where 
I saw a plant growing which I took to be clover, and, 
on looking closer, saw the seed, and called out that I 
had found the nardoo. They were very glad when I 
found it. We travelled three days, and struck a 
water-course coming south from Cooper's Creek. We 
traced this, as it branched out and re-formed on the 
ag until we at last lost it in flat country. Sand- 

were in front of us, for which we made, and 


day, the camel Rajah | th 


travelled all day, but found no water. We were all 
greatly fatigued, as our rations now consisted of only 
one small johnny-cake [made of flour and water], and 
three sticks of dried meat daily. We camped that 
evening about four o'clock, intending to push next 
day until two o'clock P.m., and then, should we not 
find water, to return. We travelled, and found no 
water, and the three of us sat down and rested for an 
hour, and then turned back. We all felt satisfied that, 
had there been a few days’ rain, we could have got 
through. We were then, according to Mr Wills’s 
calculation, forty-five miles from the creek. We 
travelled on the day we turned back very late, and 
the following evening reached the nearest water at 
the creek. e gathered some nardoo, and boiled the 
seeds, as we were unable to pound them. The follow- 
ing day we reached the main creek; and knowing 
where there was a fine water-hole and native gunyahs 
[huts constructed of bark], we went there, intending 
to save what remained of our flour and dried meat, 
for the purpose of making another attempt to reach 
Mount Hopeless. On the following day, Mr Wills 
and I went out to gather nardoo, of which we obtained 
a supply sufficient for three days; and aye | a 
pounding-stone at the gunyahs, Mr Wills and I 
pounded the seed, which was such slow work, that we 
were compelled to use half flour and half nardoo. Mr 
Burke and Mr Wills then went down the creek for 
e remainder of the dried meat which we had 
planted, and we had now all our things with us, 
rats nardoo, and living the best way we could. 
Burke requested Mr Wills to go up the creek as 
far as the dépét, and to place a note in the plant 
there, stating that we were then living on the creek, 
the former note having stated that we were on our 
road to South Australia. He was also to bury there 
the field-books of the journey to the gulf. Before 
starting, he got three pounds of flour and three pounds 
of pounded nardoo, and about a pound of meat, as he 
expected to be absent about eight days. During his 
absence, I gathered nardoo and pounded it, as Mr 
Burke wished to lay in a supply in case of rain. 

A few days after Mr Wille left, some natives came 
down to the creek to fish at some water-holes near 
our camp. They were civil to us at first, and 
offered us some fish; on the second day they came 

in to fish,and Mr Burke took down two bags, 
which they filled for him ; on the third they gave us 
one bag of fish, and afterwards all came to our camp. 
We used to keep our ammunition and other articles 
in one gunyah, and all three of us lived together in 
another. One of the natives took an oil-cloth out of 
this gunyah, and Mr Burke seeing him run away 
with it, followed him with his revolver, and fired 
over his head, and upon this the native dropped the 
oil-cloth. While he was away, the other blacks 
invited me away to a water-hole to eat fish; but I 
declined to do so, as Mr Burke was away, and a 
number of natives were about who would have taken 
all our things. When I refused, one took his boom- 
erang and laid it over my shoulder, and then told me 
by signs that if I called out for Mr Burke as I was 
doing, that he would strike me. Upon this I got 
them all in front of the gunyah, and fired a revolver 
over their heads ; but they did not seem at all afraid, 
until I got out the gun, when they all ran away. Mr 
Burke, ) assed the report, came back, and we saw no 


more of them until late that night, when they came 
with some cooked fish, and called out ‘ White fellow !’ 
Mr Burke then went out with his revolver, and found 
a whole tribe coming down, all painted, and with fish 


in small nets carried by two men. Mr Burke went to 
meet them, and they wished to surround him, but he 
knocked as many of the nets of fish out of their hands 
as he could, and shouted out to me to fire. I did so, 
and they ran off. We collected five small nets of 
cooked fish, The reason he would not accept the 
fish from them was, that he was afraid of being too 
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ing his absence, while Mr Burke was cooking 


some 
the y’ burned so rapidly, that we were 


e, not only to put it out, but to save any of our | hi 


things, excepting one revolver and a Mr Wills 
being returned, it was Suiilieh tap ws tn creek and 
live with the natives, if ible, as Mr Wills thought 
we should ware me Rana difficulty a obtaining 
visions from them if we camped on opposite 
Fide of the creek to them. He said he knew where 
they were gone, so we packed up and started. i 
to the gunyahs, where we ex to have fou 
them, we were disappointed, and seeing a nardoo-field 
close by, halted, inten i a For 
some time we were employed gathering nardoo, and 
laying up a supply. ills and I used to collect 
and home a each day, and Mr Burke 
generally ded sufficient for our dinner during our 
absence ; Mr Wills found himself getting 


weak, and was shortly unable to go out to Bed 
nardoo as before, nor even strong enough to d it, 
so that in a few days he became almost helpless. I 
still continued gat ering 5 and Mr Burke now also 


began to feel very w and said he could be of 
very little use in pounding. I had now to gather 
= a rea — pK. us. I —_ to do 
is for a few days; but ing my strength rapidly 
— my legs being very ook and aioful, was 
unable to go out for several days, and we were com- 
to consume six days’ stock which we had laid 

. Mr Burke now proposed that I should gather as 
much as possible in three days, and that with this 
supply we should go in search of the natives—a plan 
which had been urged upon us by Mr Wills as the 
only chance of saving him, and ourselves as well, as 
he clearly saw that 1 was no longer able to collect 
sufficient for ~~. —* es peo the —_ 
as an i und cient to last 
Mr Wille faz eight deen cal ue days for ourselves, 
we placed water and firewood within his reach, and 
started. Before leaving him, however, Mr Burke 
asked him whether he still wished it, as under no 
other circumstances would he leave him; and Mr 
Wills again said that he looked on it as our only 
chance. He then gave Mr Burke a letter and his 
watch for his father, and we buried the remainder of 


father. 
welling the first day, Mr Burke seemed very 
i ae > & See a 
e seemed to be better, and 


on him to go a li 
further, to the next reach of water, where we 


a crow which I shot, made a 

From the time we halted, Mr 

getting worse, although he ate his supper. He said 
e felt convinced he could not last many hours, 

gave me his watch, which he said belonged to the 


3 | committee, and a pocket-book, to give to Sir William 


Stawell, and in which he wrote some notes. He then 


a a strong wind, the flames caught | that you 


spoke very little, and the following morni 
im ess, or nearly so; and about eight o’clock 
he expi I remained a few hours there, but as I 
saw there was no use in remaining | r, I went up 
the creek in search of the natives. I felt very lonely, 
and at night usually slept in deserted wurleys, belong- 
ing to the natives. Two days after leaving the spot 
Mr Burke died, I found some gunyahs, where 
the natives had deposited a bag of nardoo, sufficient 
to last me a fortnight, and three bundles containing 
various articles. I also shot a crow that evening, but 
was in great dread that the natives would come and 
deprive me of the nardoo. 
remained there two days, to recover my strength, 
and then returned to Mr Wills. I took back three 
crows ; but found him lying dead in his gunyah, and 
the natives had been there, and had taken away some 
of his clothes. I buried the corpse with sand, and 
remained there some days ; but finding that my stock 
of nardoo was running short, and being unable to 
gather it, I tracked the natives who had to the 
camp by their footprints in the sand, and went some 
distance down the creek, shooting crows and hawks 
on the road. The natives, hearing the report of the 
gun, came to meet me, and took me with them to 
their camp, giving me nardoo and fish. They took 
the birds I had ot and cooked them for me, and 
afterwards shewed me a gunyah, where I was to sleep 
with three of the single men. The following morning 
they commenced talking to me, and putting one finger 
on the ground, and —_ with sand, at the same 
time pointing up the creek, saying, ‘ White fellow, 
which I understood to mean that one white man was 
dead. From this I knew that they were the tribe 
who had taken Mr Wills’s clothes. They then asked 
me where the third pnt was, - I also = 
the si .—— two fingers on the ground, 
path them with sand, at the same time pointing 
up the creek. They a to feel great compassion 
for me when they understood that I was alone on the 


creek, and gave me plenty to eat. After being four , 


days with them, I saw that they were becoming tired 
of me, and they made signs that — were going up 
the creek, and that I had better go downwards; but 
I pretended not to understand them. The same day 
they shifted camp, and I followed them, and on reach- 
ing their camp, I shot some crows, which pleased them 
so much that they made me a breakwind in the centre 
of their camp, and came and sat round me until such 
time as the crows were cooked, when they assisted me 
to eat them. The same day, one of the women, to 
whom I had given part of a crow, came and gave me 
a ball of 00, saying that she would give me more, 
only she had such a sore arm that she was unable to 

She shewed me a sore on her arm, and the 


ht struck me that I would boil some water in 
"| the fa 


ly, and wash her arm with a sponge. During 
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the operation, the whole tribe sat round, and were 
muttering one to another. Her husband sat down by 
her side, and she was crying all the time. After I 
had washed it, I touched it with some nitrate of silver, 


when she — to yell, and ran off ing out 
*‘Mokow! mokow!’ ( ! fire!) Suan Gls Vino, 
she and her husband used to give me a small quantity 
of nardoo both night and morning, and whenever the 
tribe were about going on a fishing excursion, he used 
to give me notice to go with them. They used also 
to assist me in making a gourley, or breakwind, when- 
ever they shifted camp. I generally shot a crow or 
a hawk, and gave it to them in return for these little 
services. Every four or five days the tribe would 
surround me, and ask whether I intended going up or 
down the creek ; at last I made them understand, that 
if they went up I should go up the creek, and if they 
went down I should also go down, and from this time 
they seemed to look upon me as one of themselves, 
and supplied me with fish and nardoo regularly. 
They were very anxious, however, to know where Mr 
Burke as ; and one day when we were fishing in the 
water-holes close by, 1 took them to the spot. On 
seeing his remains, the whole party wept bitterly, and 
covered them with bushes. After this, they were 
much kinder to me than before; and I always told 
them that the white men would be here before two 
moons; and in the evenings, when they came with 
nardoo and fish, they used to talk about the ‘ white 
fellows’ coming, at the same time pointing to the 
moon. I also told them they aod! receive many 
presents, and they constantly asked me for tomahawks, 
called by them ‘ ko.’ From this time to when 
the relief-party arrived—a period of about a month— 
they treated me with uniform kindness, and looked 
upon me as one of themselves. The day on which I 
was released, one of the tribe who had been fishing 
came and told me that the white fellows were coming, 
and the whole of the tribe who were then in camp 
sallied out in every direction to meet the , while 
the man who had brought the news took me across 
a creek, where I shortly saw the party coming 
own. 


On the 18th September, Mr Howitt proceeded to 
inter the remains of poor Wills. ‘I left camp this 
morning with Messrs Brahe, Welsh, Wheeler, and King, 
to perform a melancholy duty, which has weighed on 
my mind ever since we have camped here, and which I 
have only put off until King should be well enough to 
accompany us. We down the creek for 
seven miles, crossing a branch running to the south- 
ward, and followed a native track leading to that 
of the creek where Mr Burke, Mr Wills, and Kin 
camped after their unsuccessful attempt to reac 
Mount Hopeless and the northern settlements of 
South Australia, and where poor Wills died. We 
found the two gunyahs pretty much as King had 
described them, situated on a sandbank between two 
water-holes, and about a mile from the flat where 
they procured the nardoo-seed, on which they managed 

+to exist so long. Poor Wills’s remains we found 
tying in the wurley in which he died, and where 

g, after his return from seeking for the natives, 
had buried him with sand and rushes. We carefully 
collected the remains, and interred them where they 
lay ; and, not having a prayer-book, I read chap. v. of 
1 Cor., that we might at least feel a melancholy satis- 
faction in having shewn the last respect to his remains. 
We heaped sand over the grave, and laid branches 
upon it, that the natives might understand by their 
own tokens not to disturb the last repose of a fellow- 
being. I cut the following inscription on a tree close 


by, to mark the spot : 
Wy. J. WILLS, 


XLV. Yos. 
W.N. W. 
A. H. 


The field-books, a note-book belonging 
various small articles lying about, no value in them- 


saddened feelings ; 

sense of relief that this painful ordeal had been gone 
through. King was very tired when we returned ; 
and I must, most unwillingly, defer my visit to the 
spot where Mr Burke’s remains are lying until he is 
better able to bear the fatigue.’ Three days later, he 
performed the same mournful office for Burke. 

‘ Sept. 21.—Finding that it would not be prudent 
for King to go out for two or three days, I could no 
longer defer making a search for the spot where Mr 
Burke died, and with such directions as a 
give, I went up the creek this morning with Messrs 
Brahe, Welsh, Wheeler, and Aitkin. We searched 
the creek upwards for eight miles, and at length, 
strange to say, found the remains of Mr Burke lying 
among tall plants under a clump of box-trees, within 
200 yards of our last camp, and not thirty paces from 
our track. It was still more extraordinary that three 
or four of the party and the two black boys had been 
close to the = without noticing it. The bones were 
entire, with the exception of the hands and feet; and 
the body had been removed from the spot where it 
first lay, and where the natives had placed branches 
over it, to about five ’ distance. I found the 
revolver which Mr Burke held in his hand when he 
expired partly covered with leaves and earth, and 
corroded with rust. It was loaded and capped. We 
dug a grave close to the spot, and interred the remains 
wrapped in the union-jack—the most fitting covering 
in which the bones of a brave but unfortunate man 
could take their last rest. On a box-tree, at the head 
of the grave, the following inscription is cut : 

R. O'H. B. 
21| 9| 61. 
A. H’ 


PR. legislature of hayes have determined that 
ese martyrs to science, and to the spirit of di , 
shall not be buried in the wihenem: and ‘aston 
have been sent to Mr Howitt to collect their bones, 
and bring them to Melbourne, where they will receive 
the honours of a public funeral. Monuments are 
being erected to their memory in various parts of the 
colony, and handsome provision is to be made by the 
government for the surviving relatives of these brave 
men. King, the survivor, will receive a pension 
for life, and Burke’s foster-mother—who arrived in 
Melbourne three days after he started on his fatal 
journey—will be cared for by the legislature. 

We subjoin the last letters of Burke and Wills, 
both of which were found by Howitt in the'cache at 
Cooper’s Creek. 


BURKE'S LAST LETTER. 


The following is the dispatch of Mr Burke left at 
the dépét at Cooper’s Creek : 

* Dépot No. 2, Cooper’s Creek, 
Camp No. 65, 

‘The return-party from Carpentaria, consisting of 
myself, Mr Wills, and King (Gray dead), pee Sa 
here last night, and found that the dépdt-party had 
only started on the same day. We proceed on to- 
morrow me down the cree Adelaide, by 
Mount Hopeless, and shall endeavour to follow 
Gregory’s track, but we are very weak. The two 
camels are done up, and we shall not be able to 
travel further than four or five miles a day. Gra 
died on the road from exhaustion and fatigue. We 
have all suffered much from hunger. The provisions 
left here will, I think, restore our strength. We have 
discovered a practicable route to Carpentaria, the 


———— 
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chief portion of which lies on the 140th meridian of My cross is not as hard as theirs to bear, 

east itude. There is some good country between And yet alike to me are storms or calms ; 

this the stony desert. From there to the tropic My life’s young joy, 

the country is dry and one Between the tropic The brown-cheeked farmer-boy, 

and Carpentaria a considerable portion is rangy, but Who led the daisies with him like his lambs— 

it is well watered and richly grassed. Carved his sweet pictures on my milking-pail, 
‘We reached the shores of Carpentaria on the 11th And cut my name upon his thrashing-flail, 

February 1861. Greatly disappointed at finding the One day stopped singing at his plough—alas ! 

party here gone. Before that summer-time was gone, the grass 
April 22, 1861. R. O'Hara Burke, Leader. Had choked the path which to the sheep-field led, 


Where I had watched him tread 
P. S—The camels cannot travel, and we cannot So soft on evening’s trail— 


walk, or we should follow the other party. We shall A shining oat-sheaf balanced on his head, 
move very slowly down the creek.’ And nodding to the gale. 


, Rough wintry weather came, and when it sped, 
Walaes —— arenes : : The emerald wave 
The following is Mr Wills’s letter, which he buried Swelling above my little sweetheart’s grave, 
in the cache at Cooper’s Creek, after finding it With such bright bubbly flowers was set about, 
impossible to get through to South Australia : I thought he blew them out, 
« Dépdt Camp, May 30. And so took comfort that he was not dead. 


‘We have been unable to leave the creek. Both For I was of a rude and ignorant crew, 
camels are dead, and our provisions are done. Mr And hence believed whatever things I saw 
Burke and King are down the lower of the Were the expression of a hidden law ; 
creek. Iam about to return to them, when we shall And with a wisdom higher than I knew, 
probably come up this way. We are trying to live Evoked the simple meanings out of things 
the best way we can like the blacks, but find it hard By childlike questionings. 
work. Our clothes are going to pieces fast. Send And he they named with shudderings of fear 
provisions and clothes as soon as possible. Had never, in his life, been half so near 

W. J. Wits. As when I sat all day with cheeks unkissed, 

‘ 7 : : ‘ And listened to the whisper, very low, 
ata Sos tes party nots [= Kena < he Ae ome “ That said our love, above Death’s wave of woe, 
of my journals here, for fear of accidents. Was joined together like the seamless mist. 

(Signed) W. J. W.’ Goto yan end may 

Are not so far away, 
Already the Australian colonists are bestirring them- I said, but I can hear them when I please ; 
selves to turn to account the vast tract opened up by Nor could I understand 
the labours of Burke and Wills. Companies with And Their doubting faith who only touch his hand 
capital are in process of formation; private enter- Across the blind, bewildering centuries. 
— is also at work ; and the government of Victoria And often yet, upon the shining track 

applied to the imperial government for the Of the old faith, come back 
annexation of the new country to their own territory. My childish fancies, never quite subdued, 

We may add, that Mr Stuart has also returned to And when the sunset shuts up in the wood 
Adelaide, having again penetrated to within 150 The whispery sweetness of uncertainty, 
miles of the northern coast. The desert supposed to And Night, with misty locks that loosely drop 
exist in the interior has been discovered to be a fertile About his ears, brings rest, a welcome boon, 
and habitable ion, and will speedily be occupied Playing his pipe with many a starry stop 
by the flocks and herds of the Shepherd Kings of That makes a golden snarling in his tune ; 


I see my little lad 
Under the leafy shelter of the boughs, 
Driving his noisel Ay . 
MY LITTLE SWEETHEART. Gubstridwese. 
! h : Laugh, you who never had 
a Fa nly Sed Tod ag aac Your dead come back ; but do not take from me 
The childless mothers who on lonesome nights The meee ve sneer deme yr dream, 
Sit by their fires and weep, having the chores * : , ee 
Done for the day, and time enough to see Which outwardly reflect the earth and skies, 
‘Al the wide feore Do introvert upon eternity ; 
Swept clean of playthings ; they, as needs must be, And that the shapes you deem 
ve time enough for tears. Imaginations, just as clearly fall 
P Each from its own divine original, 
ae yan griefs more sad And through some subtile element of light, 
ever any childless mother had— Upon the inward, spiritual eye 
You a ne Nature’s cries As do the things which round about them lie, 
Of mon! dow dexpeir— Gross and material on the external sight. 
py put your white and unadorning hair = Les 
t of your way, and keep at homely tasks Gy REL ag ae 
Unblest with any praises of men’s eyes, The Editor of Chambers’s Journal has 
i th comes to you with his piteous care, Leeda H 
. n, and that they further be accompanied b tage- 
= ey pe ee beds you go, stamps, as the return of rejected Contributions cannot 
ying : ‘ It is not much—’tis well, if so otherwise be guaranteed. MSS. for publication should 
We only be made fair, be written on one side of the page only. 
And looks of love await us as we rise.’ 
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